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The Poet. 

By Jonrs Very. 
As one who midst a choir alone doth sing, 
When voices harsh fill all his soul with pain, 
So that from even a note he would refrain, 
And flee away as with a dove’s swift wing, 
Yet for Religion’s sake you see him stay, 
And try to raise her service what he may ;— 
So doth the Poet live amidst his age ! 
Though at the first his lyre he scarce can hear, 
He does not drown its discords in his rage, 
Nor fly where they will not offend his ear ; 
But for their very sakes who spoil his songs, 
His heaven-taught strain he more and more prolongs ; 
Till one by one they with his paan blend, 
And all in one harmonious concert end. 


How the D 





* went Pleasuring. 
(Concluded. ) 

To go or not to go — that was the question — 
to the Schnee Koppe—the snow head — the 
highest peak of the mountain range. But on 
Monday the Professor must be in his lecture room, 
and the time was too limited. So our fourth day 
of pleasuring began with a ride up a beautiful 
mountain valley, offering, however, nothing re- 
markable except one of those splendid cataracts 
of which the Germans make so much and go 
miles out of the way to sce, and which we of 
course visited. A footpath winding along the 
banks of the stream, up a mountain gorge with 
precipices and woods enclosing us, as perfect and 
delightful as nature and man could make it, led 
us to the waterfall. The rains had filled the 
stream, and its roar filled our ears more than a 
hundred feet away; and when the men let on 
the extra water, and the flood came rushing down, 
I venture to say, filling a channel a dozen feet in 
width, and making a leap of some forty feet — 
where then was Niagara ? 

An early dinner and then farewell to Herms- 
dorf. It is a good thing to travel in good com- 
pany. My companion is a member of the upper 
house of the Prussian Parliament, and when he 
applied at a small government office in the village 
for a conveyance to Hirschberg, whence we could 
journey in the great post. coach, we were fitted 
out with a vehicle, than which none could be 
more comfortable for two persons, and drawn by 
a noble horse. The driver assumed a sort of uni- 
form showing every passer-by that he was upon 
government business, and slung a small post-horn 
undcr his arm, at the sound of which, as we 
passed through the villages, teams and carriages 
turned to the side of the road to give our excel- 
lencies a free course. Republican as I am, I 
must confess to a feeling of gratification as we 
passed along, and everybody whom we met or 
wished to pass gave us the way; travelling thus 
at our ease in a government vehicle and with our 
driver in a government uniform; stopping at 
Warmbrunn at a government office, and in short 
being, so to speak. the guests of his majesty King 

* The Diarist. — For the first day’s record see this Journal 


of Aug. 20. Here is the last; the account of the intervening 
days has never come to hand.—. Ep. 


Frederick William the Fourth, Dei gratia, &e. — 

{Here Charles laughs and says to Laura— 
“Pooh! He was riding in one of those little one- 
horse post carriages, which they have on the out- 
of-the-way routes! But he has made a pretty 
good story of it.” 

Well, suppose I was, why need you spoil the 
story ?] 

Hirschberg is little but old. It has 8,000 in- 
habitants and has had the rights of a city 750 
years. In the Hussite and Thirty Years’ wars it 
was successfully defended ; in short, it is a place 
which might fill a column or so in a letter, had 
the writer a good traveller’s handbook at hand. 
Our business was merely to take the post coach 
there, and this was the business of so many oth- 
ers, that when we left the place we formed quite 
a procession of carriages. 

It was midnight and rainy when we reached 
Gorlitz. It was one o’clock and rainy when we 
left Gorlitz, on the railroad. Putting a silver 
coin of the value of 6 1-4 cents into the hand of 
the car master, I requested him to give me a 
place where I could have a corner seat to myself, 
being tired and sleepy. Evidently struck by the 
generosity of the stranger, he put me into an 
apartment alone, where, divesting myself of my 
boots and making bed-clothes of my shawl, I 
stretched out at full length on the soft cushion, 
and slept the sleep of the innocent. 


It was not yet the sunrise of a warm and bril- 


liant day when I awoke. A beautiful undulating 
country, but with few villages, and at length 
wide spread forests. Then along the side of a 
deep vale filled with evergreen trees, all still 
and quiet as if we had been transported from 
over-peopled Europe to our own half inhab- 
ited land. What could it mean? On the wings 
of steam we sped along, just on the verge, get- 
ting sudden glimpses into the vistas of the forest 
below, fresh, cool, and delicious to the eye. But, 
what? As, with my head out of the car, I look 
away down there, beyond and below, I see a 
dome gilded by the rising sun. Other domes 
and cupolas and spires, housetops —all the marks 
of a large city —come into view. Dresden it is! 
And now we rapidly descend and in a few min- 
utes are at the station. Thence to the “ Little 
Smoking House,” of which I once wrote you, 
where I found the Lauermanns— so hight the 
landlord and his family —as kind and pleasant 
as in other days. Three days of pleasuring in 
Dresden — pictures ; young and lovely American 
ladies; two good fellows, graduates of Harvard 
and from Boston; Atlantic Monthlies: my good 
friend, the Professor; that young instrument 
maker, who has been in America, and who is one 
of the first entomologists of Saxony, Clemens 
Miiller — whom, by the way, I advised to set up 
business in Cambridge, as maker and repairer of 
scieutific instruments and as leading entomoligist ; 
Royal Library. Then along the banks of the 
Elbe in the cars—making the acquaintance of 
| an American family —to Aussig, whence, by a 











branch road, to the hot baths of Toeplitz ; not to 
cure my old infirmities, but to make myself famil- 
iar with its geography for future use. One day 
in Toeplitz and then onward to Prague. 


Some two years since a small party remained 
in Dr. Alexander’s church, in New York, after 
service, and William Mason extemporized upon 
the organ. That it impressed me strongly is 
clear from the fact that, notwithstanding all the 
great organ playing I have heard before and 
since, that half hour’s performance remains fresh 
and vivid in my memory. In nine cases out of 
ten, you know beforehand what is to come next 
in an organ voluntary, just as you know how nine 
out of ten newspaper stories are to end —or, if 
your ear is disappointed, it is because the organist 
knows not where to go nor what to do next. But 
Mason’s themes were so fresh, his episodes so un- 
expected yet so pleasing, the forms adopted so 
varied — now a solo with answering chorus is 
from the Vox Celeste, now the full rolling masses 
of tone from the grand organ, and at last a fugue 
moving onward with stately steps —that the ear 
was constantly and delightfully disappointed, the 
fancy continually excited, the musical sense filled 
with enjoyment. The whole was a fantasy — 
offspring of Fancy. If my epistolary “ fantasia” 
has given any one a tithe of that pleasure, which 
Mason’s Fantasia gave me, I am thankful and 
satisfied. A. W. T. 


The Seven Gifts of Froebel. 


(From the N. Y. Evening Post.) 





The systematic perseverance of the Teutonic race 
manifests itself even in matters which with most oth- 
er nations are left to the determination of impulse. 
In America a mother seidom philosophizes as to the 
most expedient plan for amusing her little two-year 
old child, much less does she think of combining the 
useful with the sweet, and directing her child’s frolics 
into a given path, intended to unite mental training 
with infantile gambols, and to elevate simultaneously 
the head and the heels. 

But in Germany the philosophic teachers of the 
young devote their energies towards this happy com- 
bination, and with considerable success, as is shown 
by the prevalence of ‘“ Kindergarten ”’—children’s 
gardens. These establishments are principally fonnd- 
ed upon the theories and practices of Frederick Fro- 
bel, a man whose life was devoted to the education 
of the yourg. He was born in 1782, at Oberweiss- 
bach, in the principality of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 
and passed his youth with his father, an humble coun- 
try curate. He then spent some time with Pestalozzi 
in Switzerland, took part in the war for German in- 
dependence, and at its close was offered a high posi- 
tion in the Mineralogical Museum at Berlin. This 
oftice he, however, soon abandoned to devote himself 
entirely to educational schemes, and founded his first 
establishment at Keilhan, a small village of ‘Thurin- 
gia, where this school, supported by the people of the 
neighboring villages, is still in existence. 

The leading idea of Frébel is “that education 
should develop the individual according to the pecu- 
liar tendencies of his nature, and not according to 
any arbitrary standard.” To discover these “ pecu- 
liar tendencies” the various predilections of the 
child must be observed. These the maternal instinct 
readily ascertains and appreciates, and it is to this 
instinct, enlightened by knowledge and aided by sys- 
tematic discipline, that Frobel trusts the destiny of 
the future man. 

Frobel’s idea of a“ Kindergarten ” was an estab- 
lishment supplied with spacious school-rooms, with 
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large gardens attached, including a general play- 
ground and a special plot for each pupil. The chil- 
dren living at the Kindergarten would comprise both 
sexes and all ages, from two months to fourteen 
years. The teachers he considered most efficient 
were young women of talent and ability. 

Of course, babes of tender years could not be pre- 
maturely given over to geography and mathematics, 
or even to primers and horticulture. So, for the in- 
fants of two months old and the other younger deni- 
zens of the Kindergarten, Frobel designed games 
and plays adapted to their age. And it is here the 
German philosophic tendency seems to us so singu- 
larly disproportionate to the object to be gained. 
Frobel, in his arrangement of playthings for children 
was quite as solemn and philosophic as any of the 
German transcendental theorists. 

He therefore devised a series of playthings known 
in Germany by the name of the “Six gifts of Fro- 
bel.” The first of these, intended for the early peri- 
od of infancy, is composed of six balls, which pre- 
sent the colors of the prism—red, blue, green, yellow, 
violet and orange. By a judicious use of this, the 
child, it is maintained, gains its first ideas of form, 
and color, and size, and number. The teacher is to 
throw this ball to the child, at the same time singing 
appropriate nursery songs. ‘The second gift is fear- 
fully suggestive of geometry, and consists of solids— 
the cube, the cylinder and the wooden ball, and also 
a stick and string. The third gift is merely an am- 
plitication or improvement upon the second, and con- 
sists of a cube cut once in every given direction, or 
into eight similar cubes. The fourth gift is still more 
thoroughly geometrical, consisting of a cube divided 
into eight equal planes. The fifth gift is an extension 
of the third. ‘The cube is divided into twenty-seven 
equal cubes ; three of these are again divided ob- 
liquely into halves, and three into quarters. It is ar- 
gued that this gift enables the child to obtain accurate 
notions of the elements of geometry and perspective. 
The sixth gift bears the same relation tothe fourth as 
the fifth to the third. The cube is divided into twen- 
ty-seven planes, of which six are again divided, 
three in height, three in breadth, giving thus columns 
and squares. Of course, full and voluminous details 
are given, by which the variety of combinations that 
may be paoduced by a judicious use of the scientific 
playthings are fully shown—in theory at least. 

“hese instructions are enhanced by appalling prece- 
dents and references. ‘Thus, a child in use of the 
sixth gift has been known to build miniature houses, 
churches and bridges, evincing the most surprising ar- 
chitectural skill. The seventh gift contains all the 
variety of forms of the previous gifts. It is main- 
tained that by the time the child has mastered all the 
gifts, his mind will be stored with important facts, his 
body duly exercised, as well as his mental and moral 
faculties, and himself quite prepared to enter a more 
advanced school. Following the mysterious games 
with cubes eome horticultural pursuits, mecbanical 
constructions, gymnastic exercises, music, and vari- 
ous other learned modifications of play. 

Many people, on learning Frobel’s theory and the 
results of its practice, would feel strongly disposed to 
accord to German children preternatural powers. 
“ Modelling in clay,’”? among American juveniles, 
might be interpreted as ‘making mud pee but in 
Germany it is different. We are told of a little boy, 
seven years old, who modelled in clay a gorgeous 
temple, surrounded by elegant columns, with a horse 
at full galop before it. ‘This lad was once the terror 
of the house from his destructive qualities ; but he 
was sent to the Kindergarten, went through a course 
of cubes, and became a constructive instead of a de- 
structive genius. 

In comparison with the German games, we feel 
inclined to blush at the puerility of the “ Hunt the 
Slipper,” ‘Button, Button,” “Quaker,” ” Oats, 
Peas, Beans,” and other amusements ir: which our 
children, who have never enjoyed the instructive in- 
fluences of the Seven Cubic Gifts, indulge. Frébel’s 

lays are plays of union and order. Every motion 
is according to rhythm, and there is not a muscle in 
the body, nor an organ of the mind requiring exer- 
cise, that does not receive its necessary stimulus 
through them. The charms of music enhance these 
games, and the scientific gambols are always accom- 
panied by song. There is a play representing the 
solar system. The tallest child stands in the centre 
of the room, holding in his hand as many ribbons as 
there are planets. The smallest child represents 
Mercury, and taking hold of the shortest ribbon, 
moves round the “sun,” to represent his annual mo- 
tion, and turning round upon his heels during this 
circuit, extending the hand that holds its ribbon over 
his head, to imitate the diurnal motion. In the 
meantime, all the children sing an ode to Mercury, 
and then the other planets take their turn. This 
play might be introduced in this country, if Professor 





Mitchell and a deputation from the Dudley Observa- 
tory would engage to preside over the astronomic 
gambols of our rising generation. There are other 
abstruse games that would demand the services of 
Professor Draper in chemistry, Professor Silliman in 
mineralogy, and other scientific men in their various 
departments. 

The comparison between the playthings received 
by the children of the German Kindergarten, and 
those showered upon the children of New York, is 
decidedly striking. ‘The German child has his seven 
gifts of Frobel, but what do our parental Frobels be- 
stow upon their offspring ? ‘The first gift is usually 
a lot of sugar plums, or some sticks of candy. 
From these the child obtains ideas of form, color, 
and tooth-ache. The second gift is a drum anda 
penny whistle, wherefrom the child gets his ideas rf 
sound and scoldings. ‘The third gift is a pair of pan- 
taloons and a jacket, or if a girl. a fashionable little 
bonnet, from which the child obtains ideas of the 
combinations of flexible material and of vanity. 
The fourth gift is a display of crinoline or a meer- 
schaum, according to sex, whereby the girl obtains 
ideas of the expansive properties of matter, and the 
boy speculates upon the absorption and decomposi- 
tion of matter, as evinced in disappearing cigars. 
The sixth gift is a smattering of the pianoforte and a 
lover, or a fast horse and a passion for brandy smash- 
ers. The seventh gift may be considered but an am- 
plification of the preceding ones, and then the child 
is prepared to launch upon the great school of matri- 
mony. 

This is not, however, the kind of child training 
that Frobel theorized about and practiced, and per- 
haps the German educational apostle would express 
doubts as to its real expediency. 





Louis Spohr. 
From the London Athenzum. 


There are now very few of the famous German 
musicians, belonging to the great German period, left 
to depart.—Last week, at the moment of publication, 
the news of Dr. Spohr’s death arrived: too late to 
admit of a character of so peculiar and distinguished 
a master being then traced. 

Louis Spohr was born, not as the published biog- 
raphies have announced in 1783, but—as a note com- 
municated by himself to M. Parmentier, and by 
that gentleman printed some years ago in the Gazette 
Musicale, assures us—in 1784: and at Brunswick, 
not Seesen, as also has been erroneously stated.— 
There was little excitement or vicissitude in his life. 
He had few or no difficultics to struggle with. His 
father, a physician, perceiving that the boy possessed 
rare musical genins, had him well taught on the vio- 
lin by one Maucourt. At twelve years of age he 
was profieient enough to play a Concerto at one of the 
Court concerts—at thirteen he was received into the 
Duke’s Chapel—at fourteen, if we mistake not, he 
wrote his first Quartett, in which his peculiar style is 
already discernible—at eighteen he accompanied his 
second violin master, Eck, on an artistic tour into 
Russia. About the year 1804—5 he was nominated 
chapel-master at Gotha; and soon after married his 
first wife, Dorothea Scheidler, then reputed to he the 
best harpist in Germany. It was while on a concert- 
tour with her in the south, that he was induced to 
undertake the musical direction of the Theatre An 
der Wien at Vienna. For that theatre his “ Faust”’ 
was written about the year 1817, to be followed, at 
intervals, by “ Jessonda,” (which contains some of 
his best music), ‘‘ Zemire und Azor,” and some four 
or five other dramatic works. The above three 
operas keep the German stage. About 1823, after 
one or two other long journeys and changes of resi- 
dence, he became chapel-master to the Electoral 
Court at Hesse-Cassel, which charge he resigned very 
lately. A second marriage is the only other event of 
Dr. Spohr’s active and temperately prosperous life 
which need here be noted. 

Active was Dr. Spohr beyond the generality of 
men. He was during many years the champion of 
the violin in Germany ;—and the career of a virtuoso 
and the ceaseless practice required by it were enough 
to occupy one man. To these were added the duties 
of a conductor ; and, when in his prime, Dr. Spohr 
was a great orchestral conductor. Yet few men have 
been more voluminous, if we must not say fertile, as | 
a composer than he. There is a large mass of violin- 
music by him,—Solos, Concertos, chamber-pieces in 
every form ; classical or showy,—and_ besides these, 
some eight or nine Symphonies,—as many Overtures, 
—the three Orvtorios we have heard in England— 
and numerous Sacred Cantatus—When Dr. Spohr 
became an elderly man, he began to pour out Piano- 
forte Trios. In fact, the flow of production never 
ceased. It is understood to have been his daily habit 
to devote a certain number of hours to the desk ; and 





from that desk nothing was sent forth unfinished. 
Yet, further, during a large part of his life, Dr. Spohr 
was justifiably regarded as the Gamaliel to whose 
feet every young German violin player must needs 
repair. His method, in its simplicity, in its absence 
of everything crude, impure or tricky, made him a 
first-class professor. Genius and fire cannot be giv- 
en, nor elegance communicated; but soundness of 
tone, steady command over bow and strings are only 
to be taught by those possessing them without admix- 
ture of flaw and freak. What Hummel was on the 
piano, Dr. Spohr was on the violin—the best master 
of the best classical school. 

His playing, we are assured by those who were 
familiar with it in its golden age, was unimpeach- 
able,—dignitied, graceful pure, if less expressive than 
modern taste requires; and, if cold, so admirably 
measured as to convert coldness itself into an im- 
pressing power. He was singularly tall, and strong- 
ly built; of a stately presence,—a man whose de- 
meanor inspired his audience with an idea of conti- 
dence and completeness. In England, for this rea- 
son, he was more popular as a player than in France ; 
where they have been used to something more spas- 
modic or intimately theatrical. Even in the year 
1843, when we heard Dr. Spohr perform, there was 
no mistaking the supremacy of a first-class master of 
his instrument. His playing of concert or chamber- 
music lives high and distinct among our musical re- 
collections. There was nothing in it to @m:apture ; 
there was everything which can satisfy. 

As a king and ruler among violin-players Dr. 
Spohr can never be forgotten, so long as the violin 
lasts ;—neither as a special composer for his in- 
strument. His Concertos,—in particular the ‘“ Scena 
Drammatica”’—his double Quartetts, his violin Duetts 
(most difficult of all, owing to the simplicity of their 
form), are among the classics for the instrument, 
which belong to all time.—But after these are enumer- 
ated with due honor, we must pause—and change 
the key. When we begin to consider whereabouts 
the pedestal of Spohr will be among the great musi- 
cal poets of Germany, whom the last hundred years 
produced (in strange coincidence with our era of 
Crabbe, and Scott, and Byron, and Shelley, and 
Moore, and Wordsworth, and Southey, and Cole- 
ridge,) we have less assurance; having seen how 
public delight in the mass of his music has been an 
evanescent thing,—and nowhere more signally so than 
in this country. It seems like writing the history of 
another world to recall the riot of excitement which 
the production of his ‘‘ Last Judgment ”’ in England 
occasioned. Yet that Oratorio has not kept its 
ground ; and every succeeding work of its writer 
produced here (‘‘'The Power of Sound” Symphony 
excepted) has added to the feeling of familiarity, in- 
difference, with some, even a stronger sentiment, 

It is worth while toexamine why the spell of Dr. 
Spohr’s style has so completely dissolved ;—why 
within a quarter of a century enthusiasm in his 
works may be said to have died out,—why the world 
has come to feel that they are well made and pecu- 
liar, but only acceptable at considerable intervals and 
in select portions.—The amount of melody ifi them 
is singularly small. Where is the tune by Dr. 
Spohr ‘—Then his mode of procedure, which, when 
it was unfamiliar, seemed so new, so delicate—an 
advance on what others had done in combination— 
becomes, on reiteration, intolerably cloying. His in- 
terminable use of those finest modulations which can 
only be applied very rarely, or when varied by the 
nicest tact, to unmarked phrases, amounts to manner, 
not to art; for art must work on thoughts, however 
limited be its way of working. Curiously enough, 
Dr. Spohr seems earnestly to have wished to be 
what he never could be—fanciful. His opera-books 
were always chosen for the sake of some color,— 
weird German, or Hindoo, or (as in the case of 
“Pietro von Abano”) of Italian witcheraft, or 
Spanish humor.—His “ Faust” came before “ Der 
Freischiitz.”,—Latterly he wished his instrumental 
music, too, to be descriptive and mystical. He 
attempted to make it show silence and sound in all 
its varied incitements and associations—“ The Sea- 
sons,”’—*“‘ The Destiny of man from the Cradle to 
the Grave.”—No musician has been bolder in trying 
to fly at various romantic game than Dr. Spohr ; yet 
such flight is almost always a failure. 

Let some exceptions be cited. The minuett behind 
the scenes which opens “ Faust,”’ the commencement 
of the overture to “‘ Der Berggeist,” the entire first 
scene (not overture) of the lachrymose “ Jessonda,” 
a scene, so far as music can be, redolent of India, 
with its funeral piles of scandal wood and its “ cham- 
pak odors,” the opening alleyro to his Symphony, 
“The Power of Sound,” are each colored by a dis- 
tinct imagination. But, generally, the fancy proved 
a short inspiration. If the vocal music of Dr. Spohr 
do not live, such fact is easily explained. Neither 
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his text, nor his executants, were studied by him vo- 
cally. The recitative in “The Last Judgment,” 
“ Calvary,” and “ Babylon,” (a sure test of musical 
truth), is disastrous in its unmeaning dullness. The 
voice is not so much written for as written against. 
In choral writing he was habitually unsuccessful ; 
the double quartets in *‘ The Last Judgment”? mak- 
ing an exception. The scenic chorus in that Ora- 
torio, as in “ Calvary,” is singularly poor, in spite 
of the mystery thrown over its vocal phrases by a 
peculiar instrumentation. A few Songs from Dr. 
Spohr’s works will probably keep their place in con- 
cert-bills. Let us instance that of Mephistopheles (how 
incomparably sung by Lablache!) from ‘“ Faust,” 
and the great soprano scena, “Si lo sento,” from the 
same opera; the romance from “ Zemire und Azor,” 
(a second draft from the spring which yielded to Mo- 
zart his “ Voi che sapete.”’) There are also in 
“ Jessonda” the lovers’ duet—a consummate exam- 

le of Dr. Spohr at his best; and the polacca for the 
voice. The innumerable respectable, sickly 
musical pieces, which the same manner of working 
naturally led the writer to produce in all and every 
one of his works, cannot, should not, last. Their 
vogue has gone by. 

As a writer for orchestra, such opinion as the 
above, expressed in regard to Dr. Spohr, may be car- 
ried forward in respect to monotony of resource. He 
could not, or would not, vary himself or consider ef- 
fect. His works are admirably scored ; there is no 
fire, no surprise in them; only a rich, grand sound 
fully wrought out,—never out of the ear, and inso- 
much, satiating. The music of his last years, in 
which the pianoforte has to take part, may be char- 
acterized as writing, not creation. The well-known 
Sonata with wind instruments, a work of earlier 
days, stands out in high relief as a concert-piece like- 
ly to keep its place. The minuett there is one of its 
composer’s few successes when vivacity was the hu- 
mor attempted. 

Thus much of the musician. Of the man two dis- 
tinct characters could be written; both true. Dr. 
Spohr’s pupils, his friends of the Cassel circle, will 
agree in commemorating his industry and his kind- 
ness, the latter wearing a somewhat authoritative and 
old-fashioned dress. There can be no doubt of his 
having personally attracted much respect and friend- 
ship. Persons of the outer world, however, who met 
Dr. Spohr in general society, or in contact with mu- 
sicians over whom he had no personal influence, can- 
not but have been struck by a self-occupation, amount- 
ing to a disregard of courtesy, which was not winning. 
He appeared interested in no concerns of Art, save 
his own. His knowledge of other people’s music can 
hardly have been extensive. We were present when 
Beethoven’s well-known Andante in F was played be- 
fore him. “ Good,’ said the tall and handsome pat- 
riarch, with an aur of frigid patronage : “ Whose mu- 
sic is that?””? For so old a man, and one so long 
connected with Court-service, Dr. Spohr’s manner 
was singularly ungainly and dry, even to women. 
Perhaps the qualities which tinged his behavior gave, 
too, some of its peculiar color to his music. But to 
end as we began, he was a great master belonging to 
a great period ; one whose individuality of style gives 
him a place of his own. Throughout his long life, 
too, he was upright and honorable as a man, if not 
genial. There is nothing to be forgiven by those who 
write his epitaph; wishing while they write that 
Young Germany would produce any men so direct, 
so self-relying, so distinct from their fellows as was 
Dr. Spohr. His career, let it have been eyer so much 
over-praised, let it be now ever so unfairly criticized, 
was the career of a real German artist. 


Music Abroad.’ 


Berlin. 

The musical season opened on the 17th of October 
with a performance of the “ Messiah” by the Sing- 
Akademie. An Englishman, writing to the London 
Musical World about it, makes the following confes- 
sion : 

After hearing such precision, such fire, such purity 
and breadth of tone as the two hundred members of 
the Akademie produced, I am not disposed to despise 
so deeply as I at first thought myself capable of, a 
certain correspondent in London, who complained in 
the Zeitschrift der Musik, a few weeks ago, that in 
England, in regard to the performance of Handel’s 
works, quantity and not quality of the executants is 
now becoming the rule instead of the exception. 














Addison says somewhere that perfection is not the | 


attribute of man ; but had he heard the performance 
of the Messiah at the Sing-Akademie on the 17th of 
October last, he would have been constrained to ac- 





knowledge that it was perfection in part-singing. If 
it be asked in what this perfection consists, my an- 
swer is that the ideas of the composerare carried out ; 


‘thus, for instance, there was light and shade—so to 


to speak—where light and shade were wanted, where 
the idea of such was contained in the words allied to 
the music. In contrasting this performance with 
those I have heard in England of the same work, I 
found that a vocal fugue was better treated here than 
there. Here you get your subject, and your counter- 
subject, in the only manner they can reasonably be 
had. The one is looked upon as chief, the other as a 
subordinate. There I have seldom been able to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. It would have de- 
lighted M. Costa’s heart, I am sure, to have heard 
how grandly each respective subject (thema) was 
brought out, and how quietly the voice, which had 
just preponderated over all the rest, became subordi- 
nate to the new voice heralding anew the subject. 
Why this superiority is, is another question, which I 
will endeavor, in some future epistle, to explain. 
Well now, after all this adulation, what does our 
hard-to-be-pleased critic find wanting ? Gentle read- 
er, I was just about to tell you. The solo voices 
were wanting. No, not the voices, but the way to use 
them. It being impossible to point out at length all 
the particular points wanting in style, I will only in- 
stance the manner in which Fraulein Pechmann pro- 
duced her tone, and the mutilations she made in the 
heaven-born aria “ I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
Tastes are fortunately different in different persons ; 
but few who heard this young lady sing on the eve- 
ning in question could come to any other conclusion 
than that, if she takes the position her natural talents 
entitle her to, she must rid herself of that, to a mu- 
sical ear, most offensive habit of drawing up each 
‘tone; and secondly, that with the everlasting crea- 
tions of such a man as Handel, she must take no /ib- 
erties whatever. Completely at variance with the 
character of the piece, she trilled verpetually, till one 
could have imagined it was some solfeggio or other. 
Strangely enough, Rellstab approves of both her 
style and her conception of Handel’s aria. This I es- 
teem a misfortune for the young lady’s eventual ca- 
reer. But after all, the thoughtful critic would deal 
very gently with the soloist, for knowing that they 
were ordinary members of the choir; and in that ca- 
pacity are to be found twice a week amongst the rest, 
singing as passionately as any of them. The follow- 


ing bass and alto.soli were decidedly the best. The 
following changes and omissions took place. ‘‘ Com- 


fort ye ” was sung by a treble: “ Rejoice greatly,” by 
atenor; “ There were shepherds,” by a tenor; “ He 
shall feed his flock,” by two trebles alternately. And 
“He shall purify,” “ Thou shalt dash them in 
pieces,”’ ‘Let us break their bonds asunder,” were 
omitted. So much for the Messiah at the Akademie. 


The same correspondent furnishes a list of the 
concerts which have taken place in Berlin ; to-wit: 


The first grand Symphony Concert of the Royal 
Orchestra, with the programme as follows: Sympho- 
ny, B flat major; R. Schumann. Overture to Anac- 
reon; Cherubini. Overture to Euryanthe; Weber. 

For the second concert the following is the pro- 
gramme: 1. Symphony (D minor); Louis Spohr. 
2. Overture, Midsummer Night’s Dream ; Mendels- 
sohn. 3. Overture to Coriolan; Beethoven. 4. 
Symphony (C major; Beethoven. 

Next in order comes Herr Lauli with his quartet 
concerts, the first of which came off on Monday. A 
finer rendering of the three following works could 
not be imagined: 1. Quartet, D minor; Haydn. 2. 
Quartet, E flat: Mendelssohn. 38. Quintet, C mi- 
nor ; Mozart. 

The celebrated Dom-Chor have commenced their 
series. The first concert offers a fair sample of their 
usual style of programme: 1. Praludium, on the 
organ; Herr Kiister. 2. Motet, by Melchior 
Frank. 3. Choral for men’s voices, by Gumpelzha- 
mer. 4. Lied, by Johann Stobeus. 5. Bass aria, 
by J. S. Bach. 6. Choral, by J.S. Bach. 7. Psalm 
43, from Mendelssohn. 8. Aria from St. Paul; 
Mendelssohn. 9. Chorus, by Nicolai. 10. Psalm 
23, for men’s voices, from Schubert. 11. Penitential 
Song, from Beethoven. 12. Lobgesang; Graf von 
Redern. 13. Praludium, 

It is said that this self-same Von Redern is about 
to bring out a new opera. 

At Liebig’s Symphony Concert the other day, a 
symphony in B major, by Herr Dorn, composer of 
the opera Mebelungen, was performed. The first 
movement of the same is a master-piece. I record the 
fact to call your attention to one of the evils attend- 
ing Liebig’s social system. At these excellent con- 
certs the audience are as perfectly at ease as if they 
were sitting at home in their own drawing-room. 
The ladies knit, net, aud crotchet to their heart’s con- 
tent, and sip coffee graciously ‘“ between the stitches.” 





The gentlemen puff their Havanas (though ostensi- 
bly it is prohibited), and even condescend to beer. 
Dorn was present while his symphony was being 
erformed. Exactly in the middle of the andante, a 
ind and thougbtfal lady near him, seeing that he 
was simply occupied with the music, made and pre- 
sented him a cup of coffee. Poor Dorn smiled, 
thanked the lady graciously, sipped the coffee as 
though with relish, while all the time he must have 
been inwardly wishing coffee and lady both audiable. 
Rellstab made a feeling appeal to the musical pub- 
lic the other day, to commemorate poor Dr. Spohr’s 
death in a manner worthy of so great a maestro. So 
far as I can hear, no steps have been taken in the 
matter. Is it much to be wondered at, when no less 
than three commemorations are already on the taprs ? 
At a grand military concert, under Herr Wieprecht’s 
conductorship, Beethoven’s Dead March is to be per- 
formed in commemoration of the recent decease of 
Lord Westmorelaad. On Saturday next the Stern’- 
sche Verein perpetuate Mendelssohn’s death by a per- 
formance of some of his finest works, Walpurgis 
Nacht amongst the number. And on the 12th inst., 
there will be great festivities in commemoration of 
Schiller’s birthday, which the police president has 
partly suppressed, ‘ for political reasons ;”’ winding 
up with somethIng good (not yet known) at the Ope- 
ra House. Beethoven’s ‘ Ninth Symphony ” will be 
given on a grand scale before the opera, whatever 
that may be. The members of the Sing-Akademie, 
and several other societies, have been invited to take 
part in the performance. 


Paris. 
{From Correspondence of the London Musical World, Nov. 2.] 


The interior of the Grand Opéra presents at this 
moment a scene of unwonted activity and excite- 
ment. They seem to be rehearsing everything—the 
Ame en peine of Flotow, Les Elfes, and Herculanum, 
in which latter opera Madlle. Vestvali and Guey- 
mard will fill the principal parts. The rehearsals 
of the opera of Prince Poniatowski are also going 
on, and so vigorously that we may expect to see it 
performed in the month of January. It will certainly 
be a change, even if it does not prove itself worthy 
of taking a high place in the lyrical drama, and a 
rescue from the everlasting Trouvére (Trovatore) and 
the Favorite, which are now the only “ novelties” at 
the Grand Opéra; and yet the Trouvére is undeniably 
one of the most attractive pieces there, and brings the 
largest receipts—M. and Mad. Gueymard getting an 
invariable encore in the ‘ Miserere,” which they 
sing with irresistible feeling. Bonnehée is fine, too, 
both in acting and feeling, in the part of the Count 
de Luna. At the Opéra-Comique, notwithstanding 
the success of the Pardon de Ploérmel, they have 
been alternating it with the Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté. 
There is now in rehearsal a work of M. Ambroise 
Thomas, in three acts, to a libretto by MM. Alex- 
andre Dumas and de Luzen. The Faust of Gounod, 
the representation of which about a month since at 
the Théatre-Lyrique, was brought to a rather sudden 
termination by the serious indisposition of Guardi, 
is now to be again played, Michot singing the music 
of Faust, and Madame Miolan Carvalho, of course, 
playing Margaret—one of her finest parts. For this 
revival, M. Gounod has composed a new symphon 
which will be performed at the beginning of the fift 
act, during the fétes of the Walpurgis Night. 

The Bouffes-Parisiens seems to revel in novelties. 
We must this week cite also the appearance of a lit- 
tle operetta, in one act, the words by M. Bourget, 
the music by M. Varney, conductor of the orchestra. 
Here is the tale. I fancy having once seen some- 
thing like it at the Palace Royal‘ be that as it may, 
it comes out as good as new now, and is entitled La 
Polka des Sabots.—A country youth, having been 
drawn in the conscription, and being obliged to go off 
to the wars, makes Madle. Doucette, the object of his 
admiration, vow she will faithfully keep him her hand 
and heart. But, alas! the old proverb, in this case, 
says only too truly, ‘“ Out of sight, out of mind-” 
Miss Doucette, finding her lover is so long away, 
allows the village shoemaker—Rougeot by name—to 
pay court to her, to the great vexation of Madlle. 
Tamgoune, who had already made up her mind to 
become Madame Rougeot. Such is the state of 
things, when Belleeillet returns from the Crimea, 
where he has acted the part of shoemaker to the reg- 
iment. He comes back to marry his Doucette, and, 
to gain her good will, presents her with a pretty little 
pair of satin shoes, in which he will teach her to dance 
the polka, but which are so much too tight, that they 
put her in a very bad temper, and she scolds every 
one, not excepting poor Rougeot, who, in his turn, 
wishing to please Doucette, buys her also some pretty 
shoes with red rosettes, but which makes her more 
cross than before, they having also the same defect. 
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Everything, of course, ends happily. Doucette, as 
soon as she has got off the tight shoes, makes it up 
with Bellceillet ; Rougeot being got rid of by Doucette 
tellmg him she had promised to love a brave soldier, 
not a cobbler ; but Tampoune consoles him and her- 
self by marrying him. M. Varney, slight and trivial 
as this piece is, has fully proved his abilities as a com- 
poser, for his little village airs are fresh and lively. 


Nov. 9.—There existed in Styria, “once upon a 
time,” a popular tradition—that on the first day of 
Saint Irena, all the souls that were sad and suffering 
eame back to earth once more, and for a short time 
drew near those who had really loved them. Invisi- 
ble to other mortals, especially the indifferent or de- 
ceiving—the owners of the “ suffering hearts’ are 
immediately seen and known by their trne friends and 
lovers. It is from this fantastic legend that M. Flo- 
tow, in 1846, composed the charming little opera that 
was represented after such a lapse of time, last Friday, 
at the Grand-Opéra ; and in listening to the charming 
melodies that make it a worthy rival of Martha, we 
cannot help feeling surprised it has remained in such 
a long seclusion. If the tone of the opera is rather 
too mournful, the fault is the poct’s, not the musi- 
cian’s. The ballads are full of melody, amongst the 
most taking the ballad of Franz, ‘ Depuis le jour j’ais 
paré ma chaumiére,” that of the Senechal, ‘‘ Pauvre 
dme errante,”’ the delicious air of Paola, ‘‘ Son amour, 
c'est ma vie,” and one of the finest things is the war- 
like march which occurs several times in the course 
of the performance. 

The revival of the Semiramide of Rossini, at the 
Italian Opera, has given great satisfaction; Alboni 
as Arsace; Maid. Penco as Semiramide; and Mr. 
Merli as Assur, were equally good: though the re- 
membrance of the ever brilliant Grisi as the Babylo- 
nian Queen must render it a doubly difficult part for 
Madame Penco to assume. 

M. Fetis, the director of the Conservatoire at Brus- 
sels, is now in Paris, superintending the publication 
of three new works of great importance, La Biogra- 
phie des Musiciens, La Philosophie de la Musique, and 
L’ Histoire Générale de la Musique. 


Musical Corresp 
5.—An acconnt of our singers may 
Our great 





ondence. 





Vienna, Nov. 
not be without interest for your readers. 
soprano is Frau Dustmann, (formerly Fiiulein 
Meyer). This lady is from North Germany, came 
hither to study, and then sang a few years in other 
cities. She was for some time in Cassel under Spohr, 
awhile in Dresden, Breslau, and Prague, and came 
hither two or three years ago. Her voice is pretty 
strong, of a very pleasant, sympathetic quality, and 
of considerable compass, (from C up to D—a little 
more than two octaves.) Her piano and mezzo-vore are 
remarkably beautiful, so soft and full, so loving in 
character. Moreover Frau Dustmann has real un- 
derstanding and feeling for music ; she has fire and po- 
etic feeling and also much taste. She is sometimes 
induced at exciting moments, to force her voice and 
to ranta bit, but this is not very often; in calm 
movements she sings with extraordinary feeling and 
beauty. For instance, Agatha, in Der Freischiitz, is 
from her perfectly given ; likewise Rezia in Oberon ; 
Elsa in Lohengrin, and Donna Anna in Don Juan, are 
beautifully rendered. Once she sang Susanna in Die 
Hochznit des Figaro’s so charmingly, that I wished to 
hear always her in that part. She caressed and played 
so tenderly, so coquettishly with the tones, that one 
saw the possibilities of Mozart’s music. Besides these 
she sings Valentine in the /Zuquenots very well, and is 
excellent as Alice in Robert, Bertha in “ The Prophet,” 
Pamina in the Zauberfldte, &c., &e. She also sings 
“ Fidelio,” but for this part she has not sufficient 
voice, and though she has great moments in the 
opera, and sings throughout with great warmth, she 
lets herself be carried away by her feelings and voice, 
and thus exaggerates and becomes unpleasant. If 
she had more strength, she would be better; for the 
feeling of weakness induces this overtaxing of the 
powers and this exaggeration, Frau Dustmann is 
short and stont, and has an agreeable face ; she must 
be twenty-eight or thirty vears old. 

Our other great soprano, Fraulein TretsENs was, 








as before related, taken from us by Lumley; very | garo’s Hochzeit, Valentine in “The Huguenots,” 


much to her and our disgust. Her voice is a high 
soprano, of great power and beauty.~ Her compass 
is from C to E, two octaves and a third,though her low- 
er notes have little ring to them. Her school was fair 
two years ago, and has been improving ever since ; 
her natural gifts are very great. She sings with very 
great ease, both on account of strong lungs and of 
an excellent throat; intonates lightly and purely, 
learns very quickly ; has a famous memory ; is rarely 
ill; can sing three or four times a week, (no small 
task in German operas where the parts are so much 
longer and harder than in Italian operas,) without 
injuring herself; and finally has an imposing figure 
for the stage. On the other hand, she is a cold sing- 
er, and therefore often uninteresting. She is most 
unequal in her performances ; for instance, once as 
Donna Anna she sang in the first and last scenes 
with great animation and beauty, in the other scenes 
very badly. She has mind enough to rise higher 
than she yet is, but wants fire, soul, love of and de- 
votion to her art. These latter qualities would give 
her much more interest to her audience both in play 
andin song. She usually sang here the same parts 
as Frau Dustmann, some of them better and some 
worse ; but her repertoire is, I believe, greater than 
that of the latter. She would sing almost anything, 
and was thus of great use in an opera company. 
One night she sang Annchen in Der Freischiitz, an- 
other night “ Die Konigin der Nacht” in Die Zau- 
berfléte ; both of them characters belonging to an- 
other kind of singer. This latter part was, it is said, 
learned in one day: it proved however no great suc- 
cess, for the arias demand more execntion than Frau- 
lein Tietjens has. Fidelio she never attempted here, 
I believe ; as Valentine she was splendid, and once 
last winter she sang as Euryanthe most beautifally. 
Fraulein Tietjens must be also about twenty-eight. 
Frau CziitiaG is a Hungarian by birth, and is 
about twenty-six years old. She, like Fraulein Tiet- 


jens, is very tall and large, and produces a good ef- 


fect on the stage. Her voice is a mezzo-soprano, 
(from F up to D flat, perhaps D., therefore two oc- 
taves anda sixth,) sound and ringing from begin- 
ning to end, of great body, and of a most peculiar 
It is very passionate and thrilling ; if one likes 
A few nights 


tone. 
such a voice, one likes it exceedingly. 
since in Lohengrin, at a moment where orchestra, 
chorus, all the solo singers were conscientiously do- 
ing Wagner's best to make a_ noise, Frau Czillag’s 
voice was clearly andible, not from its loudness but 
from its character. She too is highly gifted, has 
great strength and endurance, much fire and soul for 
music, and continually improves on herself. A few 
nights ago she sang in “ Fidelio ;” unlnckily I 
could not go; but I hear that her performance was 
far better than in July. She has certainly gained 
much ground within two years, and, supported by 
such a voice, such dramatic power in song and act- 
ing, and by industry, she will rise very high. It is 
even probable that her voice will increase in volume. 
Eckert, when merely leader at the opera, did much 
for her in the way of giving her better taste and edu- 
cation; his scholar is a credit to him. Her chief 
faults are, shaking her voice, (tremolo), and occasion- 
ally screaming a bit; she has the very common habit 
of letting her voice loose to bring down the house, 
just as almost all the Italian singers do. I do not 
mean that she is alone in this vu(garity, for there are 
few opera-singers of any nation, that do not more or 
less indulge?their vanity in this way; only Italians are 
more prone to it than others, from the fact that they 
are more superficial in their singing, and that the 
modern Italian music demands it. I think however, 
that Frau Czillag is bettering herself in this respect. 
Her parts are Fides in Der Prophet, where she is 
splendid, Eglantine in Eunanthe, Elvira in Don Juan, 
both capital ; as also Recha in Die Jiidin, Agatha in 
Der Freischiitz—not so good; The Countess in Fi- 


Lucrezia Borgia, and many other characters. As 
you see, she can give soprano parts very well, for her 
high register is good and full. She seems to me to 
have a remarkable power of conveying feeling with 
her voice ; for instance in Lohengrin as Ortrud, (a 
capital performance of hers), her call to Elsa, (her 
enemy,) from the dark street to the lighted palace 
balcony, sounds as if coming from a broken-hearted 
woman ; and in Don Juan, she really gives the sen- 
sation of tarnished and incensed honor, of angry 
and insulted love, which is so rarely conveyed by 
singers of Donna Elvira. Of her “ Fidelio” I have 
already spoken. 

It is hard to determine which of these three sing- 
ers is the best. Frau Dustmann is to my mind an 
excellent, very charming lyric singer; as soon as 
she tries a heroic part, I am sorry ; for though she 
often soars high in her enthusiasm and poetic feeling, 
she is liable to lose her balance, then the result is 
bad. Frau Czillag, on the other hand, is a purely 
heroic singer, and is usually misplaced in other 
parts. Idonot think her musical feelings are as 
quick as those of Frau Dustmann, but they are often 
more correct in the end. She is very correct in the 
masic, (the mere notes,) of her parts, and enunci- 
ates pretty clearly the words. Fran Dustmann is 
incorrect, and is careless in her enunciation. They 
both act pretty well, sometimes very well. 

Fraulein Tietjens is not a singer of so decided 
character, in part because she is not so goed in either 
direction as the others. She has never in my experi- 
ence risen to such a height as the others, never car- 
ried away her hearers entirely, althongh she has 
sometimes for a few moments sung as if inspired. I 
think that she rarely does her best ; do any of us? 
We come at last to one fine quality dear to all men, 
womanliness ; of this Frau Dustmann has a great 
portion, and through it she wins our hearts. All 
these ladies are open to much censure, for they all 
sing too coarsely and too egotistically. They will 
compare very favorably with any singers in the 
world almost ; but one still seeks more delicacy, more 
pure taste, less vanity, and lastly so true a love and 
veneration of this beautifal art, that they themselves 
should disappear in their characters rendered. <A 
singer should seek the truest, most delicate means 
for rendering the music ; should stndy, think and fee] 
herself into the part, and then should become purely 
objective. Iam quite aware how seldom this hap- 
pens in any branch of music or of other arts, but it 
must be, if we would approach perfection. Objec- 
tiveness is a very great virtue in an executing artist, 
for it proves real love of his art. We have one such 
piano-plarer in Vienna, a young man just coming 
forward and much admired by real lovers of music 
here ; the world may hear of him later, as you cer- 
tainly shall. J. L. 


New York, Dec. 5.—The opera season closed last 
Saturday with a matinée, at which ApELINA Pattr 
sang in Sonnambula. As Amina, this gifted young 
prima donna, has created quite as favorable a sensa- 
tion as she did in Lucia, and both public and critics 
are unanimous in her praise. Hers has indeed been a 
brilliant success. She sang at three evening and two 
day performances, and drew crowded houses every 
time. She saved the season from utter failure. 

Among the later operas of the season was Meyer- 
beer’s Huguenots, which was played twice with moder- 
ate success, with GazzaniGa as Valentine, CoLson 
as the Queen,” StigeLui as Raoul, and Junca as 
Marcel. The great success of the revival was Sti- 
gelli; he sang the music of Raoul, and especially the 
great duet in the fourth act, with wonderful power 
and effect. No tenor here has ever come near him in 
this opera. Stigelli has had during his engagement 
a genuine success, which he owes to his excellent 
method rather than to pa advantages, or to 





an extraordinarily beautiful voice, like Brignoli. 


























AS PANTS THE HART. 


ANTHEM FOR SIX VOICES. 


ARRANGED FROM SPOHR’S “CRUCIFIXION,” BY JAMES STIMPSON. 
lees 42nd. Psalm, (Metrica! version,) v. 1. 2. 
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The company have gone to Philadelphia, where 
they will remain a couple of weeks. They open 
with Gazzaniga, Brignoli and Amodio in Poliuto. 

During their absence, an experiment of cheap 
Italian opera will be tried at Niblo’s Theatre, at fifty 
and twenty-five cent prices of admission. The com- 
pany, under the leadership of Cart AnscuvTz, will 
consist of singers who have been unable to get en- 
gagements with the Ullman-Strakosch troupe. First 
on the list come ALBERTINI and BEAUCARDE, who 
have broken their engagement with Strakosch. Then 
there is FrEzzouin1, who has been six months in this 
country without once singing in public. ARDAVANI 
will be the baritone; he is young and a fair singer. 
Maccarerri and BeaucarpE will be the tenors. 
As yet the opening opera is not announced, and I fear 
that the whole affair will be a fizzle. Opera in New 
York seems only to thrive at the Academy of Music, 
and it does not thrive remarkably well there. 

There is little duing in the Concert line. Mr. C. 
JEROME Hopkins gave a charitable Concert at the 
Palace Garden, Music Hall, at which he produced 
with success several of his own compositions. One 
of his melodies has been adopted by Schreiber as a 
cornet piece, and is already popular. 

There is a project on foot for a series of mammoth 
instrumental and vocal Concerts during the winter, 
in which resident talent will be engaged. 

The music of the “ Sicilian Vespers ” is becoming 
popular with amateurs, and I think that at the next 
opera season it will prove an attractive card. 

TROVATOR. 
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Music In THIS NuMBER. — Anthem: “ As pants the Hart,” 
arranged for Six Voices, from Sponr’s *‘ Crucifixion.” 





Schindler’s Life of Beethoven. 


Biographie von Ludwig van Beethoven, verfasst von ANTON 
ScuinpteR. Dritte, neu bearbeitete und Vermehrte 'Auflage. 
2 vols. 8vo. Miinster, 1860, (59). 

Our readers have, many of them at least we 
hope, some acquaintance with an English work, 
known as “ Moscheles’ Life of Beethoven,” the 
name of the real author not appearing upon the 
title page. That author is in fact the above 
named ANTON SCHINDLER, and the body of the 
English work is bat a translation from the Ger- 
man. Schindler’s first edition appeared at Miins- 
ter, in Westphalia, in 1840; a second, with a few 
additions in the appendix, in 1845 ; and now in 
October, 1859, a third, “ re-written and with ad- 
ditions.” 

Schindler has for more than twenty years been 
one of the “ best abused ” men in Germany. In 
how far he has deserved the treatment which he 
has received from Spohr, Mendelssohn, Dorn, 
and from the partizans of each in the German 
musical world, it is not our purpose to inquire. 
He has certainly never hesitated to express his 
opinion as to the manner in which those great 
musicians have thought proper to conduct Beet- 
hoven’s works at festivals, and in terms perhaps 
more remarkable for plainness than politeness. 
Musicians in all parts of Germany will warn you 
against Schindler, as being unworthy of credence 
—and yet whoever writes upon Beethoven plun- 
ders him! From a pretty extensive examination 
of the musical literature of Germany, which can 
by any possibility throw light upon Schindler’s 
statements, not excepting the controversies, 
which have appeared between him and others 





in the Kélner Zeitung, and other non-musical 
newspapers, we venture to say, that as Wegeler 
and Ries’ “ Notizen” are the grand fountain of 
our knowledge of the younger years of the great 
composer, so Schindler’s book is the most import- 
ant work upon his later years. As biographical 
authorities, the books of Lenz and Mazx are con- 
temptible. This new edition of Schindler’s work 
is a new addition to our knowledge of Beethoven, 
and contains very much important and interest- 
ing matter. And precisely because it is so im- 
portant and interesting, and because we hope it 
will yet find its way into the world in an English 
dress, we propose to give our readers the means 
of correcting certain mistakes into which the 
author has fallen. 

Schindler lives near Frankfort on the Maine. 
He has there revised his work and prepared it for 
the new edition. But Beethoven lived and died 
at Vienna, and no one, who has not by long con- 
tinued labor collected the scattered authorities 
in that city, can hope to write of his early life, 
the period of his great productiveness and activ- 
ity, without falling into many mistakes. When 
Schindler speaks from his own observation and 
experience, we are rarely if ever able to correct 
him; in all other cases he is as liable to be mis- 
informed as any other, who writes without the 
foundation of broad and comprehensive re- 
search. We repeat: because we think so highly 
of the importance of Schindler’s work, it is that 
we give the following list of some of the principal 
errors into which he has fallen. 

VoL. 1. p. 3. For the spider story, see Disjou- 
val’s Arachnologie, or Schilling’s Lexicon der Ton- 
kunst, where it will be found it rests upon a mis- 
take, confounding the names Berthawme and 
Beethoven. 

P. 4. Schindler supposes Neefe had left Bonn, 
and settled in Frankfort in 1782. The fact is, 
that Neefe was there only by leave of absence, 
for a short time. Bonn remained at his home 
until August, 1796—nearly four years after Beet- 
hoven had left it forever. This is important, as 
at once clearing up divers, mystifications in which 
Schindler is here on pages four and flve involved. 

P. 6. Schindler is a year too late in the date 
of the publication of the Waldstein, Sonata, op. 
53,—for 1806 read 1805. 

P.10. The Sonata’s copied into Bosslers’ 
Blumenlese, Mr. S. thinks are utterly lost. We 
have reason to think they are the three youthful 
Sonatas, of which we know one copy of the orig- 
inal edition is to be seen in the Royal Library at 
Berlin, and which have within a few years been 
reprinted, both in that city, and by Holle in 
Wolfenbiittel. 

P. 11. Note. The variations on a March by 
Dressler, we have reason to believe were written 
when the author was twelve years old, and that 
they preceded the Sonatas, notwithstanding on 
the title page of the latter we read “by Louis 
van Beethoven aged eleven years.” Our reasons 
for this opinion we reserve for another occasion 
and place. 

P. 44. Beethoven was in Berlin certainly in 
June 1796. “That this was his first and Jast artis- 
tic tour is not correct, if Tomaschek may be 
trusted, who says expressly that Beethoven gave 
concerts in Prague in 1798. 

P. 50. Mr. S. says, (referring to his catalogue, 
pp- 56, et seq.,) “it may be taken for a certainty 
that no one of the works noted farther on, was 








written before the year 1794.” To this we sim- 
ply say here, “ doubted.” 

P. 54. Mr. 8. doubts the anecdote related by 
Ries that the Trios, op. 1, were played in the 
presence of Haydn, before they were published, 
on the ground that the great composer left Vienna 
in 1794, and the Trios appeared while he was 
still in England in 1795. Haydn left Vienna 
January 19, 1794, and Beethoven advertised his 
Trios to be printed by subscription, May 15, 
1795. This is true, and yet we trust Ries in this 
case, and that they were already written and 
played to Haydn before the close of 1793. We 
have no space here for our reasons. 

PP. 55—58. In regard to the date of publica- 
tion of at least half the works mentioned on 
these pages, Mr. S. is a year out of the way. 

P. 57. The first performance of the first Con- 
cert for piano-forte in C, says Mr. S., was in 
spring, 1800. We know of its having been per- 
formed in public twice during the year 1795. 
It was the second Concerto which was given with 
the Septet and first Symphony. 

P. 78. The Balled Prometheus, greatly extend- 
ed in form by Vigana, with much selected music, 
instead of, and in addition to that of Beethoven, 
was produced at Milan, May 22, 1813, from 
whence it went the round of the principal theatres 
of Italy. 

P. 93. As to the “Christus am Oelberg,” 
(Christ on the Mount ot Olives), Ries says ex- 
prestly, that Beethoven was putting the finishing 
touches to it upon his arrival in Vienna, in 1800, 
(in the spring,) Schindler intimates that it was 
not performed until 1803—probably correct— 
and then only once given. We know of three 
performances of it within the space of a year— 
from April 1803 to April 1804. 

P. 95. Mr. S. says, that the “object of Beet- 
hoven’s autumnal love was well known to him,” 
and that she was Marie L. P——r, (Pachler). 
He is nevertheless mistaken. The “autumnal 
love” dated, as Mr. S. shows upon the same 
page, at least five years before 1816. We know 
that Beethoven had a project of marriage in his 
mind in 1810, from another source—and this 
must have been with the object of the “autumnal 
love”—i. e., when he was 39 years of age. 
“Mark how plain a tale,” &c. In 1810, Miss 
Koschak was 16 years old, at the age of 22—in 
1816 she married Dr. Pachler, and in 1817 came 
for the first time to Vienna! while Beethoven 
never was in Gratz, her native place. 

P. 97. The date of the letters to Julia Gruici- 
ardi was 1801. Of this we have proof. 

P. 99. Mr. S. dates the first performance of 
the second symphony, and the C minor P. F. 
Concerto, July, 1804. They were both given in 
the spring of 1803. Before that ? 

P. 101. We understand Mr. Schindler to make 
Bernadotte ambassador to the Austrian Court in 
1804 or 1805. In fact, he reached Vienna in 
February, 1798, and left April 15, following. 

P. 112. “The American ship-captain Bridge- 
tower.” What can Mr. Schindler mean? 
Bridgetower had been a “ wonder child” as vio- 
linist, and came to Vienna as a virtuoso, and in- 
deed one in the service of the Prince of Wales, 


(George IV.) Rudolph Kreutzer was not in 
Vienna in 1805, so far as we can learn—had 
been there seven years before. As to the Varia- 
tions, op. 35, they preceded the Heroic Symphony 
—they were not “etwas spédter,” (somewhat 
later). 
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P. 118. Paer and Beethoven were at work 
the one upon his “ Leonore,” the other upon his 
“ Fidelio,” at the same time—although Paer pro- 
duced his a year in advance of the other. 

P. 119. Beethoven’s opera was never named 
“ Leonore,” upon the theatre bills—we have seen 
all that belong to the years 1805—6. Perhaps 
upon the large street bills, but this we doubt. 

P. 126. “ So rested the opera again, and again 
full eight years passed,” before it came upon the 
stage. Not at all; hardly a year of the eight in 
which it was not given, and in fact several times. 

P. 140. “ Of grand works, except the Sonata 
in F. op. 55, in this year, (1806,) none appear- 
ed.” Our list gives the following :— 


Sonata in F. op. 54. 

Trio for two oboes and English horn. 

Trio arranged for stringed instruments. 

Andante Favori, in F. 3-8. 

Nos. 1, and 2, and 3, of six grand Sonatas for 
piano forte, violin and ’cello, op. 60. 

No. 1, 2 of three grand Trios, op. 61. 

16 Variations for piano forte, violin and ’cello, 
op. 44. 

Sinfornia Eroica. 


Quite a difference between us and Mr. Schind- 
ler. 

P. 141. Four symphonies in one concert! An 
error as we think. 

P. 184. Beethoven was not in Linz in the 
spring of 1812, and the memory of Count Bruns- 
wick, (who is the authority,) has here failed him 
and misled Schindler. But the passage is worth 
translating. “ According to his account, (Bruns- 
wick’s), written me in 1843, the composition of 
the ‘ Ruins of Athens,’ falls into the first month 
of the year 1812; at the same time the plans of 
the two symphonies, [7th and 8th,] of which the 
eighth in F., was wrought out during Beethoven's 
visit to his brother Johann, in Linz, in the spring. 
Thence he journeyed to Teplitz, where the 
overture to King Stephen was written. After 
his return, the strengthened master went to work 
upon the Symphony in A, No. 7.” Now it is 
curious to see how many errors can be contained 
in so few words. 

1. Beethoven was not in Linz, in the spring of 
1812. 

2. Both the “ Ruins of Athens,” music, and 
that of King Stephen, had been composed, sent 
to Pesth, rehearsed, and made ready for per- 
formance on the 9th of February. 

8. The eighth symphony was not written out 
in the spring of 1812, at Linz—as Beethoven 
was not there ! 

4. The seventh symphony was not written out 
after Beethoven's return from Teplitz, having 
been already finished before May 8, 1812. 

5. The overture to King Stephen was not 
written in Teplitz, 1812, having been performed 
six months before, and not in Pesth alone. 

6. The first notice of the eighth symphony is 
in a letter of Beethoven, written in the spring of 
18138. 

PP. 207—212. These six pages of the dates of 
first performances and publication of Works by 
Beethoven, contain many inaccuracies of more 
or less importance ; the more important ones how- 
ever may be corrected from the foregoing. 

Having now reached the period at which Mr. 
Schindler made the acquaintance of the great 
Master, we have only to thank him for the 
amount of valuable and interesting matter, which 





he gives us in relation to Beethoven’s later years. 
One curious mistake, however, we cannot pass 
over without notice. 

In vol. IT., p. 129, is a note frem Beethoven to 
Stephen von Breuning, which was sent with a 
picture of the composer. “ Behind this picture, 
my dear, good Steffen” &c. 

This note Mr. S. dates 1826, and says the pic- 
ture was the lithograph, by Stieler. In fact, the 
picture is a miniature on ivory, and was present- 
ed to Breuning before 1810. 





Concerts. 


First PxirnarmMonic Concert. — Mr. 
Cart ZERRAHN’s series opened very happily, 
last Saturday evening, in all respects but one : 
—the Music Hall was not so well filled as we had 
reason to expect. But it was the right kind of 
audience, attentive, and well satisfied. The pro- 
gramme was quite rich in things new and old. 

Parr I. 


1. Symphony in F major, (No. 8.)..........+4. Beethoven. 
I. Allegro. III. Menuetto. 
II. Allegretto scherzando. IV. Allegro molto. 

2. Grand Fantasia, bula,” for the Piano- 


“eg 








a a eI es ete ei Thalberg 
Arthur Napoleon. 

8. Overture: ‘ Jessonda,”......ccccecsecveececes Spohr. 
4. Concertstiick, for Pianoforte, with Orchestra. ... Weber. 
Arthur Napoleon. 

Part IT. 

5. Les Preludes : A Symphonic Poem, (composed af- 
ter words by Lamartine,)..............ee0eee F. Liszt. 
(First time in Boston.) 
6. Grand Paraph on “ Mid Night’s 
i Pe te er rere F. Liszt. 
7. Overture: ‘‘ Les Vépres Siciliennes,”............ Verdi. 


(First time in Boston.) 


It is nearly three years since we have heard 
the Eighth Symphony entire. At that time we 
noted down our impression of it in these words: 


Its fine imaginative, happy movements were ren- 
dered with much truth and delicacy. It was refresh- 
ing both to sense and soul; and though its form is 
smaller, its mood less earnest, its character more joy- 
ous and Haydn-like, and less tending to the sublime, 
than most of Beethoven’s other symphonies, yet it 
bears as truly as any of them the stamp of genius 
and of deep experience, and possesses a peculiar in- 
terest, when we think of such a gush of delicious 
sunshine coming from the inmost soul of one, who 
could not know such joy, had he not been as great a 
sufferer and as grand a character and genius as Beet- 
hoven. It is his opus 93; he wrote it in his dark 
days. Yet from beginning to end it is as much a 
“Joy” symphony as the “ Choral ”—only in a dif- 
ferent sense, more purely joyous, the simple, spon- 
tancous expression of a happy moment, and not the 
crowding of a whole life’s meaning and result into a 
symphony. That second movement expresses a more 
pure and perfect happiness than almost any piece of 
instrumental music which we can now recall, and it 
is wholly different from Mozart or Haydn, implying 
vastly greater depth of nature than the last, at all 
events. This Allegretto scherzando never fails to 
charm to the demanding of a repetition. Indeed so 
perfect is it charm that it ends unexpectedly, and the 
mind must have more. The Minuetto is somewhat 
Haydn-like, and so are the themes of the first Allegro ; 
but the working up, the treatment, the instrumenta- 
tion, show an inimitable mastery and grace. In the 
Finale joy rans riot in uncontainable ecstacy and 
play of poetic fancy. Here, as in the Allegretto, is 
revealed an element in Beethoven, not perhaps exact- 
ly fairy-like, but romantic in such a way as tosuggest 
comparison or contrast with the fairy vein of Men- 
delssohn. It indeed transports you far more, into a 
yet more marvellous realm of fine imaginary exist- 
ences, and has altogether more that is wholesome and 
akin to Shakspeare, than Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” music. We do not suppose 
that Beethoven designed anything of that sort ; but 
does he not in this Symphony reveal a faculty, a gen- 
ius, which might possibly beat Mendelssohn upon his 
own ground? And do we not find something analo- 
gous to the Shakspearian universality and power of 





going out of himself and living in his creations iu 
genius which can produce works so different as the 
ko in C minor and this joyous and imagina- 
tive No. 8—this last, too, at atime when life was any- 
thing but joyous outwardly ? 

This time the performance must have been 
even better, and the Symphony itself was all and 
more than is above suggested. It had lost noth- 
ing of its charm ; it was peculiarly the same, in 
seeming just as new and fresh as at the first hear- 
ing: for this is the miracle cf works of genius» 
that they grow newer instead of older. We 
might add also, that, while, as before, the predom- 
inant expression iu it was the exquisite sunshini- 
ness of pure and tranquil joy, leaping and spark- 
ling at times in the sun, — we felt more than ev- 
er the depth of life in it. In the middle portion 
of the first movement, where the sunny little 
theme slips into the shade, and a minor mood 
comes over all the picture, it is as if the compo- 
ser relapsed for once into those yearnings of a 
glorious soul in bondage, which no other has ex- 
pressed so powerfully ; there he touches the same 
vein as in Leonore; there again the high, pro- 
phetic impulses despair not, the harmonies upheave 
to a superb climax, the soul emerges into sun- 
shine, and the little theme-phrase, which entered 
with the first measure (much asin the Pastorale), 
playfully goes out in the last. The Allegretto, 
which is sunshine without speck of cloud from 
the first note to the last, was encored as usual; 
but did not deserve it more than each of the four 
movements; since each gave a happiness which 
one would thankfully prolong. 

And what of Artaur Naporron — the 
“great” little pianist? <A slight, black-haired, 
handsome boy of sixteen or so, with athoughtful, 
interesting face, and simple, lively, child-like 
manners —except that he has caught the trick 
of casting his eyes up in playing, to look as if in- 
spired. It is the safest way at least for one in 
such a situation to assume that he is not inspired. 
His execution is certainly wonderful ; the feats of 
Thalberg and of Liszt seemed easy habits with 
his hands; all was brilliant, clear and nicely 
shaded. And it was more than execution ; there 
was good conception, and good feeling ; real fer- 
vor. What he lacked most was the sustained 
cantabile character in melodic passages ; he struck 
the tones with good accent, but they scarcely sang 
themselves; and Thalberg has taught that the 
piano-forte may sing. The young Arthur has 
abundant vigor, and sustained himself admirably 
through Weber’s always edifying Concert-piece, 
so that it counted for a good deal on the classical 
and genial side of the programme. Was ever 
subject more absurdly chosen for fantastic varia- 
tion treatment than the ‘“ Wedding March”? 
So complete and stately is it in itself, that it can 
only lose by being stretched out thin, and doub- 
led back upon itself, and “ cut up into little stars” 
to sparkle in the tail of virtuoso rockets. The 
fairy part, however, of Listz’s paraphrase was 
happier. 

We have next to speak of the great modern 


| (or “future ”) feature of the entertainment, a 


more ambitious work by Liszt. Liszt has now 
written, it is said, his nine — not Symphonies, but 
“ Symphonic Poems” —so called (and in this 
sense pertaining to the Wagner or “ Music of the 
Future ” direction) because they have not an ex- 
clusively and purely musical reference, and do 
not therefore cling to the usual symphonic form, 
but take their texts from and propose to illustrate 






































| genial Symphony, 
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some poem, or passage from a poem, or some po- 
et’s life, or some picture, or what not. Among 
the titles and the subjects, which he has thus 
treated, we have seen named: “ Orpheus ” ; 
“ Tasso”; “ The Ideals,” of Schiller; “ Faust ” ; 
Kaulbach’s painting, “ The Battle of the Huns ” ; 
“Dante” (if we remember rightly), and thgse 
“Preludes,” designed as a tone-translation and 
expansion of the following passage in Lamar- 
tine’s Meditations Poétiques : 

“ What is our life but a series of Preludes to that 
unknown song whose initial solemn note is tolled by 
Death? The enchanted dawn of every life is love ; 
but where is the destiny on whose first delicious joys 
some storm breaks not—some storm whose deadly 
blast disperses youth’s illusions, whose fatal bolt con- 
sumes its altar! And what soul thus cruelly bruised, 
when the tempest rolls away, seeks not to rest its 
memories in the pleasant calm of rural life? Yet 
man allows himself not long to taste the kindly quiet 
which first attracted him to nature’s lap ; but when 
the trumpet the signal gives, he runs to danger’s post 
whatever be the fight which calls him to its lists ; that 
in the strife he may once more regain full knowledge 
of himself and all his strength.” 

These themes came up one by one in a moving 
panorama, as it were, of tone-pictures, painted on 
a great breadth of orchestral canvas, with a 
richer scale than usual of colors; thus there were 
three flutes; four horns; a huge ophicleid, thun- 
dering through the other storm of brass; and a 
harp part, represented in this case by Mr. LAne 
ata grand piano. You heard first the tolling, 
and mysterious solemn harmonies, vague yearning 
questionings, &c., as at thought of the great here- 
after; here were some strange and large effects, 
more physically imposing than beautiful some- 
times. Next, a really lovely piece of rich, soft, 
subdued harmony, from the heart tones of violas 
cellos, &c., which we suppose stood for the “ dawn 
of love.” Then the storm, which might have 
satisfied our friend Fry, who thinks Beethoven 
failed to raise much of a storm; there was a wild, 
shrill, chill rushing of the whole mass of strings 
up and down chromatic scales, which was certain- 
ly a palpable enough suggestion of the whistling 
of the wind :—a startling effect, although we can 
imagine it a rather cheap one. The pastoral 
music of “rural life,” in cheerful six-eight mea- 
sure, drew its tones happily and skilfully from 
the warmest instruments, as horns and clarinets, 
and was indeed quite charming. Finally the 
march-like finale had a breadth and energy of 
on-sweep, and a bold, unsparing wealth of instru” 
mentation, which sounded for all the world like 
Wagner. The real merit of the work appeared 
to us to lie in the remarkable talent shown for 
instrumentation. It is full of striking, original, 
sometimes exquisite effects: there were chord- 
phrases and blendings of instruments in it which 
almost opened a new sense. But these seem rather 
the accumulations of separate efforts, than the 
spontaneous, and at the same time logically neces- 
sitated outgrowth from one central and all-vital- 
izing thought, as in the real imaginative works of 
genius. It has a certain outward and well man- 
aged unity, we own; but not that sort of unity 
which great works of Art have, where the whole 
is implied and felt in each successive part, or 
rather each unfolding phase. A more instructive 
contrast between these two modes of production 
could not well be offered, than we had that night 
in Liszt’s “Symphonic Power,” and Beetho- 
ven’s less pretending, but most imaginative and 
The latter music haunts you‘ 
mingles with your life, your love, forever after 
you have heard it: will the former ? 





The overture to “ Jessonda” derived new in- 
terest from the recent death of its distinguished 
and long honored composer ; and it presents him 
indeed in some of his best phases, It is a pleas- 
ing, interesting overture, but by no meansa great 
one. That by Verdi—the first time we have 
had a regular overture from him—is an effective 
piece of instrumentation, dramatic in the same 
outwardly intense way that Verdi always is, and 
showing a more marked affinity than ever with 
Meyerbeer. 

The pieces were all finely executed, the or- 
chestra being on the scale of six first violins, six 
second, four double-bassos, &c. It was a very en- 
joyable and very instructive concert. The only 
fault we have to find was with the order of the 
pieces. The Eighth Symphony would have been 
such an exquisite last thought to go home and 
sleep upon! and so inspiring, also, to look for- 
ward to, with that always pleasant feeling that 
the best is yet to come ! 


MENDELSSOHN QuINTETTE CLUB.—A stormy 
night last Tuesday, but fa fair audience consider- 


ing. These were the temptations : 
1. Eighth Quintet in D minor, op. 38,.............005 Onslow, 
Allegretto — Scherzo — Andante with variations — Finale: 


Allegro vivace. 
2. Lied and Seherzo (for Violoncello and Piano,) H. Marschner- 
Messrs. Fries and Lang. 


Bi Seeded Wey Gy We Bia os i dice civivvccvesscccccoacs Mozart: 
Allegro—Allegretto—Minuetto—Finale, Presto. 
4. Romangea in G, for Violin,. ........ 0.26000 e eens Beethoven: 
Carl Meisel. 
5. Third Piano ‘Quartet, in B minor............ Mendelssohn. 


Allo. molto—Andante—Allo. molto—Finale, Allo. vivace. 
Mesers. Lang, Schultze, Krebs and Fries. 

Onslow was musician-like and elegant, and 
tedious as usual; the Mozart Quartet winning 
and genial, as usual. Mr. B. J. Lane played 
with more nicety and delicacy, as well as firmness 
and consistency, than we have before knew him 
to do, in the Quartet by Mendelssohn, which is a 
work of great beauty, and depth and energy of 
feeling. The young pianist constantly improves. 
The pieces generally were well rendered. The 
two duet pieces proved agreeable and piquant 
novelties to most listeners. That by Marschner 
siugs feelingly in the first movement, and has a 
wild and tricksy gayety in the Scherzo. Mr. 
MEISEL took many of his audience by surprise, 
by his clear and finished violin playing in the 
Beethoven Romanza, and a repetition was de- 
manded. 


OrcnEstrRAL Union. Tha programme for Wed- 
nesday Afternoon was as follows : 


Symphony. No.4. Jupiter. (By request.)..... Mozart. 


Walts. Panacea Kldnge. ............ccceccecees Strauss. 
Overture. Felsenmuehle.......... eer Reissiger. 
I, WN Bec o8 knsetiedias thnereasannnan Rossini. 
Ce PU CRE ons ccnccctcaescncaved Strauss. 
Finale. From the Opera sf Lohengrin........... Wagner. 
Carl Zerrahn. 


A dark and foggy afternoon. The gas over the 
stage had to be lighted ; and to the sparse assembly 
there it was cheering to the soul to sit in that beauti- 
ful Music Hall, with the bronze Beethoven and the 
Apollo, and the poetically suggestive walls and ceil- 
ing to look at, while Mozart’s Symphony opened 
floods of warm and genial light within, We seldom 
have enjoyed it more. The Strauss waltz was a 
highly agreeable stimulus. Reissiger’s overture re- 
vived old times, and seemed as good as ever ; it was 
a satisfaction to find it so, having just read the death 
of the composer. And what comforting wealth of 
melody and harmonic treatment there is in that duet 
scene from “ Tell”! That is one of the great ope- 
ras ; yet Rossini is an Italian; and the Italian taste 
runs now in so much shallower channels. 

GS The next Afternoon Concert (Wednesday, 
Dec. 14) will take place in the Tremont Temple, be- 
cause a Fair will occupy the Music Hall. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 


The musical excitements of this week have literally 
blown over, and some of the concerts have blown 
down the stream of time. Winter, taking advantage 
of our security on a milder than a May day, last Fri- 
day, suddenly swooped down upon us, and has done 
his wintriest ever since. Some hundreds of people 
braved the snow-sleet on Sunday night, and reached 
the Music Hall only to retrace their steps ; the second 
and last performance of “ Samson”’ was postponed, 
and will take place to-morrow night, when the Han- 
DEL AND Haypn Socrery will again have the bril- 
\iant aid of Mme. Bisnor, and of the other singers, 
organist, and orchestra that they had before. A con- 
cert announced by Mme. Bisnopr, for Wednesday 
night, also had to be postponed to Friday.} To-night 
that famous prima donna sings in Gilmore’s popular 
and cheap concert in the Music Hall. \ 


A superb new chandelier for our Boston Theatre 
has just been finished by Cornelius and Baker, of 
Philadelphia, and the papers of that city are in rap- 
tures about it. It is seventeen feet in diameter, fifty- 
one feet in circumference, and twenty-four feet high, 
being probably the largest chandelier ever constructed. 
It has five rows of imitation wax burners, making 
two hundred and forty lights in all. The lower part, 
or centre, round which the rows of burners form cir. 
cles, is basket-shaped, and the whole metallic rims, 
which are very rich, are of or-molu. The cut-glasg 
drops, or prisms, as they really are, are of Bohemian 
glass. The whole weight is about 4000 pounds. A 
special contrivance has been made by Cornelius and 
Baker, by which this immense weight will hang as 
safely over the parquette of the theatre as if it weighed 


only as many ounces as it does pounds. It can be 
raised or depressed with the greatest ease, by a wind- 
lass, and will certainly be one of the handsomest 
chandeliers in the world, as it is the largest. 


We have printed several English articles upon the 
death of Lupwie Sponr, and his character as a man, 
and a composer. That hy Mr. Cuorvey, which we 
copy to-day from the Ath , har best with 
our own experience of his musie, and seems to award 
the right credit with the right qualifications. .... . 
From a Vienna paper we translate the following in- 
telligence: ‘‘ At Dresden, on the 7th of November, 
died the Court-kapellmeister Kart Gottuies ReE1s- 
SIGER (composer of Die Felsenmiihle). Reissiger was 
born Jan. 31, 1798, in Belzig near Wittenberg. In 
his thirteenth year he became a pupil at the Thomas- 
Schule, where he devoted himself industriously to 
scientific studies and to music, receiving active aid 
and counsel from the Cantor Schicht. He had al- 
ready entered the University, where his tendency to 
music gained so the upper hand with him, that he 
thenceforth gave himself exclusively to that. After 
visiting Vienna, Munich, and Berlin, from which lat- 
ter place he made a tour of Italy and France, sup- 
ported by a royal stipend, he was appointed to a 
teacher’s place in the royal musical institute in Ber- 
lin. In 1826 he was called to Dresden as musical 
director of the Court theatre, in which place he has 
exerted a beneficent influence both as an artist and as 
a man, to the day of his death. More than 200 works 
by him have appeared, establishing for him a lasting 
fame.” 

Messrs. O.[Ditson & Co. are about to bring out, by 
subscription, a new work of important magnitude in 
the department of Catholic Church Music. It is a 
volume of original compositions, by J. M. V. Buscn, 
a member of that church, a native of Copenhagen, 
who has resided for some six vears in this country, 
more recently in Richmond, Va., whence he comes 
highly recommended by the Bishop and clergy. The 
volume will include the following compositions, all 
with Organ or Piano-Forte accompaniment : 

1. “Asperges me.” 2. “Vidi Aquam.” 3. “Mass,” 
for four male voices. 4. ‘Solemn Mass,” for six 
different voices. 5. ‘‘Veni Creator.” 6. “O Saluta- 
ris Hostia.” 7. “ Tantum ergo,” 8. “ Alma Re- 
demptoris Mater.” 9. “Ave Regina Coclorum.” 
1%, * ina Coeli.” 11. “ Salve Regina.” 12. “Ave 
Maria.” 13. “ Stabat Mater dolorosa.”’ 
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Musical Sutelligence. 


Puivapetpuia.— A “Grand Symphony Con- 
cert” took place at the Musical Fund Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 1, with moderate attendance. Carl 
Sentz conducted. The Bulletin says : 

The first part of the concert consistedof a fine over- 
ture of Mendelssohn’s, The “ Fair Melusine,” ex- 
tremely well played. Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat 
was admirably executed by Mr. Wolfsohn, with or- 
chestra! accompaniment. Mme. Johannsen sang 
Ah, mon fils, Taubert’s Bird Song, and a ballad by 
Kiicken, in her usual excellent style. Then followed 
Schubert’s Symphony in C major, each of the four 
movements of which was finely done and gave com- 
plete satisfaction. The second and the fourth move- 
ments seemed to be the favorites; but the whole 
work is a grand one, and nothing could be spared 
from it. 

On the same evening a German Company appeared 
at the Academy, and made a good impression. “The 
piece played, however, was not an opera, but a local 
drama of Berlin, with music interspersed, most of 
the airs being selected from well-known composers.” 

Morart’s Magic Flute was performed on the 2nd, 


The same authority says : 

It was not done in the best style; for the company 
is rather an acting than a singing one. Mrs. Sieden- 
burg, by dint of occasional transpositions, got through 
the part of the Queen of Night pretty well ; and Miss 
Scheller, though she often sang out of tune, was a 
very tolerable Pamina. Mr. Lotti, who has a pleas- 
ant, well-managed tenor voice, was good as Pamino, 
and Mr. Lehmann’s Papageno was admirable. The 
Papagena of Mrs. Meaubert was also good. But the 
Sarastro of Mr. Gihriein was very bad, and there is 
little to be said in favor of any of the other charac- 
ters. There was some good new scenery, and at 
times there was a good performance of a concerted 
piece. But the entertainment was, as a whole, wear- 
isome, and not caleulated to make many converts to 
Mozartism. 





Here are a couple of the last programmes of the 
Afternoon “‘ Rehearsals ’’ of the Germania Orchestra. 
Sentz conductor. 





(Nov. 19.) 
1 Overture to Stradelia. .. 0... 6. cece eee eee eee Flotow. 
2. Waltz. Myrtle Wreaths. ..............00000: Strauss. 
8. Chorus of the Priests. Tannhtiuser.......... Wagner. 
4. Symphony No. 2 in E flat; Andante and Minuet. 
Mozart. 
5. Overture to Oberon. . 2.0.0... ee eens Weber. 
ee ee 
7. Conjuration and Benediction—Huguenots. . Meyerbeer. 
(Dec. 3.) 
1. Overture, Ta Gazza Ladra............. cece Rossini. 
2. Bright Star of Hope—Leclair. ................ Halévy. 
TD, Wee TID, 60 00 6.6. 0'0.0:0:85.00'00 000s cep Laeenner 
4. Andante, from Symphony, Beethoven 
5. Duetto—William Tell, ..............00..02+.- Rossini. 
6. Overture—Returning from Abroad. ......Mendelssohn. 
7. Introduction and Chorus—Tannhiuser....... Wagner. 
8. Galop—Hurrah Sturm. ...........5-.0e eee Kéler Béla. 


Tne First Crassicat Sorrer of Messrs. Wolf- 
sohn and Hohnstock took place last evening in the 
Foyer of the Academy of Music, which was entirely 
filled with a fashionable and critical company. The 
nerformers were, besides Messrs. Wolfsohn and 

lohnstock, Mr. Heman Allen, (violin), Mr. Simon 
Hassler, (viola), and Mr. Charles Schmitz, (violon- 
cello). The opening piece was Beethoven's well- 
known and beautifal quartet in C minor, (Opus 18), 
which was faithfully and elegantly performed. Mr. 
Wolfsolin then played Liszt’s arrangement of a 
march from Wagner’s Tannhduser, in which all the 
novelties of Wagner are accurately reproduced on 
the piano. It was finely played, but this public has 
not yet canght up to the “ music of the future,” and 
we doubt whether many really enjoved the composi- 
tion. Mr. Hohnstock played a “/antaisie caprice” 
of Vieuxtemps in masterly style. Then followed a 
magnificent quartet by Robert Schumann, (E_ flat 
major, Opus 44,) in four movements. This, too, re- 
quires familiarity with the new German school of mu- 
sic, to be thoroughly appreciated. Still it gave great 
delight to all, and if heard again, would be still more 
enjoyed. The soirée was altogether a complete suc- 
cess and a brilliant opening of the serics.—Builetin, 
Nov. 18. 

New Or.eans. — The new opera house, which is 
called The Opera, was to be opened on the Ist. inst. ; 
the city surveyor having certified to the stability of 


the edifice. The piece announced was Rossini’s 
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masterpiece, “ William Tell,” in which Gennibrel, 
the favorite basso, was to make his re-appearance ; 
and the following artists their debuts : Mlle. Fetling- 
er, prima donna ; Mme. Berthil Marchal, dugazon ; 


Mr. Mathieu, first tenor; Chas. Petit, light tenor; 
Melchisédec, baritone ; Vanlair, comic opera basso. 





Burrato, N: Y.—The Lucy Escott opera troupe 
opened on Monday in the “ Bohemian Girl.” The 
troupe consists of Lucy Escott, Miss Annie Kemp, 
Miss Duckworth, Miss Bordinot, ID. Miranda, Mr. 
Mayer, Mr. Bordinot, Miss Dnnn, and others. 





Arany, N. Y.— The representation of Handel’s 
sublime Oratorio of the “ Messiah,” by the “Albany 
Sacred Music Society,” at the new Arsenal Hall, on 
Thanksgiving evening, drew together an immense 
crowd, which was estimated as high as 2,000. From 
the long and severe drill which the society had gone 
through with at their several rehearsals, we expected 
aconcert worthy of themselves and their distinzuished 
leader. Nor were we disappointed. As a whole, the 
performance was highly creditable to all concerned, 
and we congratulate this fine body of singers on their 
complete success. The choruses were splendid 
throughout, being rendered with power and correct- 
ness, and producing all the fine effects which the great 
master intended should be brought out. In this they 
were greatly assisted by the excellent Orchestra, whose 
accompaniments were very fine, eliciting, as they de- 
served, the warm admiration of the audience. For 
ourselves, we are free to confess that this is the first 
Orchestra which has fully met our expectations.— 
Express. 





Havana, Cuna.—Maretzek is playing with great 
success in Havana. The epening opera was the ever 
fresh “ Barbier,”’ with the Gassiers and the new ten- 
or, Testa, in the cast, which has been repeated three 
times. Cortesi made her debut in “ Saffo,”’ and cre- 
ated a tremendous sensatioh. The Havanese say 
that she is the best Saffo that has ever been in Ha- 
vana. She was recalled five times at the close of the 
opera. See also added to her triumph in “ Norma,” 
creating a great furore. She will appear in the new 
operas of “ Poliuto,” ‘ Macbeth,” “ Medea,” and 
“ Otello,” during the season. Madame Gassier will 
appear in the new operas of “ Martha,” “ La Zinga- 
rella,” and “ Fra Diavolo.” She is a great favor- 
ite. Max will also produce “ Don Giovanni,” which 
has not been sung in Havana since Bosio and Stefta- 
noni were there: his new tenor Hernani, whom re- 
port speaks highly of, will debut with Cortesi and M. 
Gassier in the opera of “ Lucrezia Borgia.” He also 
played Rigoletto on the 23th ult., being the first night 
of the second subscription, with renewed success. 
Ettore Barilli was the Rigoletto, and was good; the 
cast included Madame Gassier and Ada Phillipps, 
who are both great favorites. 





Nasnvitie, TENN.—A concert was given on the 
18th instant, at the Chapel of the Nashville Female 
Academy, by Malle. Camille Urso, with the assist- 
ance of Mdlle. Maria de Roode, vocalist, and Malle. 
Athalie Gasche, (late from Paris,) pianist. It is 
needless to state that the combined efforts of these 
three pupils of the Imperial Conservatoire de Paris 
were highly pleasing. 

The public is well acquainted with the wonderful 
powers of Mdlle. Urso on her one-toned instrument. 
Malle. Athalie Gasche, pupil of Herz, and first prize 
of the Conservatoire, having been in the city only 
three days, was fully prepared to appear and take 
part in ducts of much difficulty. 

The programme was arranged with taste. “La 
Straniera,”’ (Thalberg,) by Malle. Gasche, was de- 
lightfully performed. Her touch is clear and bril- 
liant, with that remarkable left hand execution which 
ever betrays a pupil of Herz. 

Aria, “TLucla di Lammermoor” by Malle. de 
Roode. This difficult aria, “ Regnava nel silenzio,”’ 
was given with much pathos. “Duo de Guillaume 
Tell,” by Madlles. Urso and Gasche. This gem of 
the opera was exquisitely performed. “ Polacca, I 
Paritani,” by Mdlle. de Roode, was gracefully sung. 
Her voice is beautiful, her upper notes remarkably 
sweet and clear, and she renders staccato passages 
charmingly. ‘ L’Ecume de Mer,” (Herz) by Malle. 
Gasche, was brilliantly executed. The last two 
pieces, “Our Starry Flag,” by Madlle. de Roode, 
and “ Yankee Doodle,” (Vieuxtemps) by Madlle. 
Urso, were loudly applauded, and if the youths pre- 
sent did not die for their country that night, it was 
probably because no opportunity presented itself. 

The people of Nashivi!le will have the benefit of 
the valuable instruction of Mdlles. de Roode and 
Gasche, as we hear they are engaged in the flourish- 
ing Academy of that city.—Corr of N. Y. Musical 
World. 

















Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC. 





Published by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 





Music By MaiL.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a 
convenience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Land of our birth. National song. B. F. Baker. 25 
An effective bass or baritone solo with a chorus for 
men’s voices, harmonized in three parts. Words by 
P. H Sweetser, Esq. 


I love thee yet, or the home of my childhood, 
C. W. Glover. 25 


An animated, pretty strain. 


Wert thou mine. Ballad. Frank Mori. 25 
A melody of unusual freshness and power, a genu- 
ine inspiration, such as the best song writer will have 
only once in a while. Designed for a baritone or mez- 
zo-soprano voice. Words by Chas. Mackay. 


Charming Sorrentina. G. Linley. 25 
Light and playful, resembling in rhythm the bold 
and gay strains of the ‘‘ Colassa’’ and ‘ Mavola,” 
about as difficult as the latter. A highly effective 
song, if delivered gracefully. 


Canzonetta. 


The soul of music’s gone. Geo. Linley. 25 
A sentimental parlor song, pleasing and easy. 
Will you leave the land, Jessie. J. W. Cherry. 25 


Distinguished by this author’s usual grace and bril- 
lianey. 


Song. 


Pike’s Peak. Comic Song. G. A. Hoyt. 25 
A parody on ‘ Excelsior,” very funny, wedded to 
melody written in a popular style. 


Instrumental Music. 


La Traviata. Morceau brillant. R. Hoffman. 40 
A highly effective and brilliant introductory move- 
ment and transcription of the favorite air of the duet : 
Parigi 0 cara. 


Un souvenir de l’Ocean, a musical illustration on 


“ Rocked in the cradle of the deep.” Hewitt. 50 


A very elaborate work by the author of the much 
praised Nocturne: ‘A voice from the waves.” It 
gives a fine arrangement of Knight’s popular melody, 
illustrates several passages of the poem with striking 
truth and beauty —among others: ‘* Calm and peace- 
ful is my sleep ’— and winds up with a brilliant Fi- 


nale. Rather difficult. 


Four hands. Chas. D’ Albert. 50 
ii “ 50 


Circassian Polka. 
Palermo Quadrille. 


Schomberg Galop. " * 45 
A piece of dance-music, if performed by two good 
players instead of one, is generally so much stronger 
marked, much more uniform in time, that in playing 
for dancing, a four-hand arrangement should always 
be preferred, if possible. The above arrangements 
offer hardly any difficulties. 


Books. 


Farmer’s Mass 1x B Frat. With Latin and 
English Words. By Henry Farmer. 


Well adapted to Amateur-Choirs, or Singing-Socie- 
ties. For the benefit of the latter English words have 
been added. This work is written in an easy and 
agreeable style, has an abundance of graceful, pleas- 
ing melodies, as well as a variety of solos for all voices. 
It is treated in a musician-like manner, which will at 
once recommend it favorably to the notice of organ- 
ists and choir-leaders. 

















